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For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Hotmes:— I have read a communi- 
cation in a late number of your paper sign- 
ed ,“Moral Principle’, and have given the 
subject matter thereof, some consideration. 

if | understand that writer, he holds the 
idea that Agricultural Societies are* ‘a ben- 
efit to the rich, but an injury to the poor,’ 
or in other words, that they make the rich, 
richer, and the poor, poorer. Whether 
he means that the Kennebec Co. Agricul- 
tural Society is not so managed as to be of 
any advantage to the poor, or whether he 
believes it cannot be so managed as to re- 
sult in their benefit, | think does not clear- 
ly appear. If he intends to advance the 
former idea, only, his opinion may at least 
be worth consideration, but if he has adopt- 
ed the latter conclusion, I should say it is 
founded on too narrow and illiberal a scale, 
to be received by minds of common com- 

rehension. 

I do not see the bearing, on the case in 
point, of what ‘Moral Principle’ says about 
the advantage of capital. We all know 
that money begets money, and why should 
this be regretted ? I believe that poverty 
isan evil, and [ feel it to be a sore one; 
but if we were to annihilate this thing of 
which ‘Moral Principle’ complains, name- 
ly, the advantage of capital, it would cut off 
one of the main sources for acquiring a com- 
petence to secure us against the dreaded ef- 
fects of indigence. 

But to return to the chief point in dis- 
pute. That societies having for their ob- 
ject the encouragiment of industry and im- 
provement in the useful aris, shonld be 
productive of great benefits when properly 
managed I think experience has fully dem- ; 
onstrated ; but it is with them as it is with | 
all other good things, they may be perver- 
ted to a bad use, or from lack of knowl- 
edge or skill in their management, the pri- 
mary object may not be attained. I have 
heard many objections and complaints rais- 
ed against institutions which were really 
good in their designs,in consequence of evils 
which the ignorance or wickedness of man 
had incorporated with them ;—as if the in- 
stitutions were justly chargable with all the 
ill consequences which its corruptions might 
occasion. Now this appears to me to be ve- 
ry wrong. Ought we not rather, to cen- 
sure the abusers of the objects designed for 
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our good, and to be used or managed with 
wisdom, than to censure the objects them- 
selves? Whocan doubt that the Sabbath 
was made for the benefit of man. “ The 
Sabbath was made for man,”’ yet how oft- 
en hashe perverted & abused it! Shall we 
dare charge this to the institution? All 
must say no,—and still how often do we 
see men doing(in principle) the same thing. 

From what has been said above, I think 
it will plainly appear that agricultural so- 
cieties should be conducted in the best man- 
ner, if we desire them to produce the most 
beneficial results. 

Now inthe spirit of honest inquiry let 
me ask,—Has the Kennebec Co. Agricultu- 
ral Society been managed in all respects, in 
the manner best calculated to insure either 
permanency to the institution or the great- 
est benefit to the community? In my o- 
pinion, one of the best means of making 
such societies useful to the public at large, 
is by rendering them sealen afer unless 
this is effected the institutions will be defi- 
cient in funds to carry on their designs, and 
will soon dwindle away. ™ 
| To secure their popularity it is necessa- 
ry that the people should first be made to 
understand that they are designed for im- 
provement. In the next place they must be 
persuaded that their management is such 
as is best calculated to accomplish their 
great objects: and it is further necessary 
that the whole should be based on a system 
of the most perfect equality. The desire of 
equality seems to be an inherent principle 
in the natural constitution of every Amer- 
ican. In other countries the people may 
submit to a principle which bestows favors 
on one, an imposes burdens on another, 
but fortunately it is not so here. 

It was this desire of equality that promp- 
ted our fathers to those deeds of patriotism 
which resulted in making us a ‘free and 
independent nation.’? Consequently we 
see it inscribed on the charter of our rights, 
that “all men are born free and equal.’’— 
That is, all are entitled to equal rights and 
privileges. We watch over this natural & 
unalienable right with the most jealous care 
—and although from the lawful customs 
of the people in one part of our nation, we 
see this right violated with impunity, | 


tion that do not regard it as sacred. 





*L have not the article at hand and may not quote verba- 
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out and acted! upon, in every thing to the 
utmost practicable extent. 

In the management of Agricultural So- 
cieties, all partiality should be avoided, as 
partiality is inequality. To recur to the 
question proposed in relation to the man- 
agement of the Kennebec County Agricul- 
tural Society. In the first place I will 
state a few things, which appear to me to 
be important. The grand object of this 
society, as has been stated, is improvement. 
What is improvement ? In the sense in 
which the word is here used, I understand 
it to signify whatever essentially adds to 
our comfort. Articles of extravagance or 
luxury | do not here consider improvement. 

As a means of effecting improvement in 
the useful arts, money is offered in premi- 
ums by this society. They are designed 
as a stimulus to competition for prizes in 
those objects for which they are offered.— 
And they should also be designed as a re- 
ward of genius, wherever it is evinced by 
improvement in any of the domestic arts. 
They should be further intended as a com- 
pensation to those who make the improve- 
ments for the trouble and expense they may 
incur in bringing such improvements be- 
fore the public. 

That is, if a man has any new and valu- 
able implement or article of manufacture, 
or extraordinary animal, the premium 
should be intended, in part, to pay him for 
bringing that article or animal to the ap- 
pointed place of exhibition, where all may 
witness the improvement and profit by it. 

The premiums should be offered in such 
a way, as to excite as extensive a competi- 
tion as the rules of the society will allow. 
The advantages of this are to me obvious. 
It places the concern on a more equal scale ; 
if the premiums by their stimulus to com- 
petition effect any improvement, the degree 
or amount of it must be regulated by the 
extent of competition. Let us illustrate 
this. We will suppose a premium is offer- 
ed for the best cow, which is so small in 
amount that those farmers living beyond 
the distance of two or three miles from the 
place of exhibition, would think it an ob- 
ject to compete for it ; but those living in 


‘the immediate neighborhood of the show, 
| might be induced to make an effort to pro- 
trust there are but few (if any) in our sec-| cure good cows, in the hope of obtaining 
It is|the premium. Now if these cows were ob- 
a happy consideration that it isso, Let|tained in consequence of the premium, it 
: oa : : abe: ; ; 
then, this principle of equality be carried | would be considered an improvement just- 
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ly attributable to it; and it is plain that 
the improvement resulting fromthe premi- 
um, would be limited tothe sphere of com- 
petition. Ifthe premiuin had occasioned 
a more general competition, then the iim- 
provement would be greater in proportion. 

I think there can be no doubt after what 
has been said by ‘* Moral Principle,’ and 
others,that jealousies have arisen in relation 
to our Agricultural Society, and I believe 
the manner in which the premiums have 
been offered and awarded, have occasion- 
ed the whole ofthem. I would not be un- 
derstood as saying that all the dissatisfact- 
ion that has been expressed, is well found- 
ed, but I do believe there has been some 
cause for complaint, and for the good of 
the society, I wish such causes may be 
removed, 

It may seem as if it were preposterous to 
to contend about the manner or form in 
which a few dollars shall be bestowed, but 
it is the principle on which they are given 
that I consider important. We cheerful- 
ly part with money without expecting to 
be remunerated, to aid our friends when we 
think they need it, if there is no compul- 
sion used,—but we cannot be reconciled to 
any system which forces the money out of 
the pockets of one class of citizens, and 
puts it into those of another, or bestows fa- 
vors on one that it does not on all. 

Let us take a view of the premiums of- 
fered by the Kennebec Co. Agricultural 
Society last year. Were they all such, & 
offered in such a manner as would most 
conduce tothe good of the society and the 
public? It seems to me that the manner 
in which some of those premiams were of- 
fered is too indefinite, and that the compe- 
tition for others must neccessarily be very 
unequal. The first premium on the list 
was offered for the best horse. But it was 
not stated whether the committee were to 
award the premium for the best draught 
horse, the best road horse, or the best race 
horse, and of course we might expect some 
of the competitors would be [dissatisfied, 
let the premium go either way. The first 
premium, however, was awarded to a horse 
which is not recommended, (that I know 
of,) for any useful quality. 1 think a rep- 
etition of a decisiou like this should be 
prevented. There wasa premium of four 
dollars offered for the ‘best four cows’.— 
This, | think obviously ge cogs 
What do the people say ? Why they say 
that “such premiams were contrived on 
purpose to turn all the money into the pock- 
ets of those living close by the place of the 
show.’? And who that lives eight ten or 
twenty miles from the place of show, would 
have his cows driven there for the: paltry 
sum of one dollar per head, even if he knew 
he should get it ? 


The premium for the ‘best ram’ and the 


‘best flock of sheep,’ did not state whether 
they were to be coarse or fine, long or short 
wooled sheep. This was left entirely to 
the awarding committee. Though | have 
full confidence in the judgement of that 
comiittee, | think it should not have been 
left in that way. Under the head of ‘crops’ 
a premium of three dollars is offered for the 
‘best winter apples, not less than forty bush- 
els,’ and a premium of two dollars for the 
‘best earliest summer do.’ Now how much 
would such a premium with such a regu- 
lation, do towards making known the vari- 


mile from the place of exhibition ? Noth- 
ing at all ; and as to summer apples, it is 
perfectly absurd to suppose any man will or 
can keep ‘twenty bushels of the best and ear- 
liest, until the Sth of October ! 

As has been intimated by ‘Moral Princi- 
ple,’ the premium on crops are and must 
necessarily be offered in such a way that 


ground, cannot compete for them ; but this 
apparent inequality may and should be 
counteracted by another provision’ Let 
there be a certain proportion of the money 
assigned to the department of crops reser- 
ved, and paid in gratuities, to those who 
may have discovered any new and valua- 
ble principle in agriculture, or to those 
who may give evidence of having made a- 
ny valuable experiment on any important 
subject connected with agriculture, or those 
who may have introdueed into this coun- 
try any new and choice varieties of seeds 
or plants. . This would place the man who 
cultivates but a half acre of ground, on e- 
qual footing, in this respect, with him who 
tills his hundreds. I think a somewhat 
similar provision might be expedient in 
the department of Stock and Manufactures. 
This would obviously silence many objec- 
tions. Will the Trustees allow me respect- 
fully to suggest these remarks for their 
consideration ? 

Mr. Editor, I will now close this com- 
munication, and for its extreme prolixity, 
I offer as an apology, ahearty zeal for the 
welfare of the Kennebec County Agricultu- 


ral Society. BAKEWELL. 
Hallowell, April 2, 1833. 
For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Eprror :—One greatand beneficial object 
of your useful paper, is to collect and spread a- 
broad experiments, together with the profit and 
loss of Farmers in their several pursuits ; I beg 
leave therefore to make known the following. 
Mr. John Gilmore, of Monmouth, ploughed a 
piece of sward land, being one half of an acre— 
a light loamy soil. In the spring of 1831 he sow- 
ed it with peas and oats and obtained a good crop 
without manure. In the Autamn of 1831, he 
ploughed it again wrning in what graves We, that 
had grown on the land. In the pring of 1832 he 
opened furrows not deep, about 2 feet asunder, 
and in those furrows he sowed of the kind 
called Marrowfats. This was as early as 





the frost had left the surface sufficiently deep for 


he who occupies but a half acre or acre of | 


eties of winter apples raised more than one | them out and oblige a 





| 


to make his farrows ; he covered the peas with w 
hoe. From this half aere having put on no mong 
ure, he raised peas enough in the pod te bring 
him $17, besides what he used in Iris family, | 
he afterwards collected two and a half bushels of 
dry peas. He therefere realized a profit of g99 
at least from his half acre, without amuure and 
without much labor, Might not some other far- 
mers profit by this experimeut by going and doin 

likewise, Peas are worth more by the Reekt 
for fattening}pork than Indian corn, and they are 
raised without hoeing. I suggest the idea, wire). 
er farmers had not better procure the most pro- 





lific kinds and raise more of them than they do 
Ifthere can be any objections I hope that some 
of your experienced correspondents will point 
FarMer. 





TEE FARMER. 


——— 


Wixturop, Monpay Morning, Apri 15, 1833." 











ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Do our farmers reflect how easily and cheap- 
ly they can add to the beauty, and enhance the 
value of their farms, and at the same time do 
a great service to the community, by setting 
out ornamental trees along the roads which 
intersect them? There are a number of 
varieties in our forests which are well worth 
the care and attention of every farmer. The 
stately Elm—the shady Maple—the noble Asb, 
and the towering Rasswoed will all grow in al- 
most any situation where they can get rool, 
and will stand affording shelter and shade to 
generation after generation, for centuries. 
We never pass a tree which has been planted 
and nurtured by man, but we feel gratitude and 
respect towards the hand that did it. How in- 
teresting and delightful might our State be 
made if every farmer}would take the trouble to 
transplant from the thicket to the road sides, 
such trees as would grow large, and yield a 
a goodly shade. It would afford pleasure and 
satisfaction to him and to his flocks. It would 
gratify the weary traveller, to shelter himseif 
beneath their branches. It would please the 
man of taste ard the lover of nature, to look 
upon them in their strength and beavty. The 
stranger, as he passed, would be delighted, and 
report well of us to others, and property will 
not sufler in value when it has that belonging 
to it, which will afford either pleasure or grati- 
fication. Every village should have its streets 
lined with trees, both for the purposes of health 
and ornament. } 

They will afford a decoration whic& the art 
of man can neither rival nor imitate. No mat- 
ter how splendid may be the style of architec- 
ture or how rich may be the structures which 
may be reared, they will appear cold and stiff 
without the decorations which nature so liber- 
ally and freely bestows in the countless and 
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beautiful specimens which fill the forests of our 
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= EE 
country. Now is the time to transplant them, 


if you cannot do it next autumn, or have not 
dune it the la: 








As this is the season when we expect pigs 
to come, it may not be amiss to call the atten- 
tion of farmers to one subject, viz. a propensi- 
ty which some sows have to devour their off- 
spring. To prevent this, some farmers adopt 
the plan of turning out their sows some time 
before tarrowing, into a pasture or large yard, 
and letting them choose a place to suit them- 
selves to sleep and nestle in. In the mean 
time they occasionally give them some kinds of 
flesh as offal from the shambles, together with 
salt, or in case this is not easily obtained, a 
piece of salt pork may be oceasionally thrown 
to them. 

This trouble is probably occasioned by a 
morbid or unhealthy state of the stomach 
which produces a very destructive and unnatur- 
al appetite, which the flesh and salt together, 
with the exercise which they take in their large 
enclosure will correct. Salt 1s an excellent ar- 
ticle for Hogs at all times, and should always 
be put into their swill when penned for fatting. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Hotmes :—Your correspondent in No. 
12 of your paper, signed T. C. makes inquir- 
ies in regard to the utility of Plaster. On 
what kinds of ground it is most beneficial, and 
if the application of it to potatoe land will cause 
them to be more sappy Sc ? 

I beg leave to reply that | consider plaster 
as a great decomposer, or rather the cause of 
decomposition of vegetables with which it 
comes in contact, by drawing from the air in 
its neighborhood, certain qualities or ingredi- 
ents useful for that purpose, and also for the 
growth of plants ; perhaps oxygen, and some 
other gases. 

Of course it operates to the greatest advantage 
in dry seasons, or on dry land. Where there 
is neither sward, coarse manure, nor any sub- 
stance for it to decompose, it is of very little 
use, But where they are to be found, the ef- 
fect is great. If sown at the proper time, (ear- 
ly ia the Spring) on a piece of runout sward 
land, it so decomposes the sward as to cause 
the binding out to cease, and the crop of Hay, 
or feed will be much enlarged the first year, & 
continue for two or three subsequent years, af- 
ter which, if ploughed it can be broken up with 
much less team, than if there had beenno plas- 
ter used. 

I would remark that it does not ot itself act 
by fermentation as manure does, but by caus- 
ing fermentation ; by drawing moisture into 
its neighborhood, and the moisture &c, aids in 
decomposing straw or any coarse manure, or 
grass roots. Nor does it act as ashes do, by 
producing alkali. 

Its whole action in the first instance, I con- 


a ___ —— 
or attracting moisture and thus producing or 
siding fermentation in the vegetable matter 
near, more quickly than without it. 
Suppose you put plaster, say upon two acres 
fed short by sheep, to the amount of one & an 
half bushels on one acre of it, in a very still 
morning, for if sowed while the wind is stirring 
you lose much of it’ Leave the other acre 
without putting any on it. Double the quanti- 
ty of dew will be fonnd on that portion plaster- 
ed, and it will be perceived, by laying on long- 
er in the morning, and the sheep will feed upon 
it with greater eagerness and much more than 
on that not plasrered: I apprehend that it de- 
composes the sward somewhat, and there 
springs up tender grasses, similar to rowen.— 
In this way it is said to rob from the contigu- 
ous land. I have been told that if a spoonfull 
of it be put in a small vessel by the side of a 
vegetable it will accelerate its growth just as 
much as if put on the ground ; no doubt this is 
true if it acts only as above hinted. 
As to its making potatoes more sappy or 
moist, I only obs@rve that if they grow on sward 
land or if coarse manure is put upon it they 
will be much larger especially in a dry season, 
and great potatoes are not generally so mealy 
as middling sized ones. I have thrown out 
the above ideas from some experience and re- 
flection on the action of plaster—if incorrect, 
I shall be much obliged to any one to shew 
me my errors, to which I sincerely invite 
your correspondents. 
A FARMER ON A SMALL SCALE. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Mr. Hotmes—: I say, in my enquiry for 
the causes why farming is not as good business 
in Maine as it is in Pennsylvania, that it is 
profitable to clear land the first time, but going 
over it the second time is a loss to the farmer. 
You remark, “We hardly know how to take 
our correspondent in this, we hope he will ex- 
plain his meaning.” 
intelligible at all times. I then thought that 
practical farmers would understand me. When 
farmers go over their land the first time in the 


they generally gain in property. 
than the worth of the labor in obtaining them. 


ten or fifleen years, and they go over it the, 
second time, get off the stones, plough aad | 
manure it, and attempt to raise any thing, the | 
labor much exceeds the value of the immediate | 


crop. 
Thus far for my meaning. I wish to make) 
a little enquiry of my brother farmers through 
your useful paper, as to the best and cheapest 
moce of doing what I call going over land the 
second time. The stones are to be got off & 
the land levelled, and that which has been cov- 
ered with a mixed growth, partly hard wood & 
partly hemlock, is most generally very uneven, 
while at the same time, it is almost the only 
plough land that we have. This must 
levelled and well subdued. New I wish to 
be informed what is the best and most econom- 
ical way to do it. 
Whi clearing their land, almost all our cit- 





ceive, is in the air or upon the air by drawing 


I desire to make myself cannot make a common farm gate, 


common mode of clearing by the help of fire, 
That is, the - 
IMMEDIATE value of the crop is much greater | 4 gate,and that he only passes aud re-passes once 


up property wherewith to build &c, but when 
they had cleared what they wished, and had to 
get their bread by the plough, it was evident 
that they did not maintain their families so well 
They vecame indebted to the stores where they 
could be credited, and this together with a lit- 
tle RUM aud Tronacco has been the ruin of 
many a farmer at that state of his farm, A B. 


Remarks. We thank our correspondent 


for his explanation. It is true, as he observes, 
: ; As 
ithe amount of labor in levelling and smoothing 


down what are called “ cradle knolls’’ must 
bear a much greater proportion to the value of 
the crop, than that of simply clearing off the 
wood and planting on a “burn.’ The cost 
of the first crop after this operation very proba- 
bly would not indemnify the expense It must 
however be done, and it should be considered 
in the light of fixed capital the value of whi h 
is annually felt and must be returned by little 
and little, for a series of years. It 1s really 
worth while for those farmers who have much 
land of this description,to devise some improv e- 
ment in the mode of smoothing down the imequa- 
lities of the soil. Contrivance in such cases Is 
oftentimes better than strength, inasmuch as 
it enables by the same amount of strength, to 
effect more. 


Genessee Farmer.—We are glad to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the Genessee F’arm- 
eragain. It is like rich wine, always good, 


but grows better as it grows older. 





GATES vs. BALS. 
In times of defence Bar all Gates ; 


In times of peace Gate all Bars ; 


A farmer must be rather an awkward - re 
ang a oon 


n who 


mathematician who cannot calculate the advan 
tages of using them instead of bars, tu all places 
where the business of the farm requires frequent 
passing and re-passing. Let us suppose the de 
tention of a man and team, passing through 4 
pair of bars, to be five minutes more thanthrough 








each day for one half of the year, (as bars are 





izens were obtaining a good living and laying 


But when the same land has laid to grass some | &°"°'"!|y left down one half of the year,) this 


. ” hree 
would amount to one hour each week, or three 


, the 
and a quarter days in each year. Valuing the 


time of a man and team at one dollar and fifty 


cents per day,the detentiou would amount to four 
dollars eighty seven and a haif ceuts each year, 
or at seven per cent, the interest upon sixty nine 
dollars and sixty-five cents. From this sum de 
duct four dollars and siaty-five cents, which will 
builda first rate gate, and sixty-five dollars re- 
mains as the true value of it. It requires but lit 
tle more time to make a good farm gate then to 
make a pair of posts and bars, either of which 
may be prepared during the winter. Gates may 
be hung upen posts set deep in the ground,or fra 
med to asill; inthe latter case, they may have a 
brace on the outside of either post, which most 
effectually secures them to their places. Besides 
being economical, well built gates add mux h to 
the general appeardice of a well conducted fuar- 
ming establishment. It is by strict attention to 
a thousand little nameless things, that a farmer 
acquires not only property but reputation. 
Genesse Farmer 
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From the American Farmer. 
PEN YOUR HOGS. 
Mr: Soureu Woodside, Del. March 15, 1833. 

I have often been astonished to find it is the 
general plan with farmers to allow their hogs 
to run at large the most of the year, placing 
their crops in aconstant liability to be injured 
by them, asthe best of fencing is but a poor 
defence ; for a bar being left out or a gutter 
washed by rain, easily gives them the apporiu- 
nity of destroying a deal of the farmer’s hard 
earned crops. But without any of these acci- 
dents, their loss in another way is much more 
than they may imagine; | mean in the article 
of manure, which all certainly will allow ought 
to be the aim and principal object to amass as 
much as possible in every possible manner; the 
manure made by these animalsis of the very 
best kind, and by proper care a large quantity 
may be made by a few of them. Some object 
to it by saying the litter given to them might 
be as well used in the barn yard; but they 
must remember it is made at a time when our 
barn yards are without stock ; and the pig pen 
is a convenient repository for all the rubbish 
you can accumalate, weeds from your gardens 
and weeds or coarse grass you can cut from a- 
ny partof your grounds during the summer ; 
also the siklens of your stubble ground the 
spring succeeding a crop of wheat and many 
other sources unnecessary to mention- A_ lit- 
le earth spread over each layer of litter will 
be found a great advantage as it induces them 
to root among and stir it up which soon produ- 
ces fermentation. 


It would astonish any one, nnjess they have 
given it a trial, how much manure may be 
made in this way of the very best description. 
For instance, the past year I kept eighteen 
hogs, the cost of their feed (exclusive of corn 
while fattening) was $2,00 per head, making 
a total of 836,00. I have no doubt I shall be 
able this spring to draw out of their pens over 
one hundred large three horse cart loads. Ma- 
nure is now selling in Wilmington at $1,25 
per cart load,which at one hundred loads leave 
a balance in favor of the hogs of 889,00, with- 
out the expense of hauling it from Wilmington 
a distance of three miles; the hauling of which 
would much more than cover the additional ex- 
pense of tending them when keptup. I have 
a strong rack fixed in the pen similar to a sheep 
rack in which they get fresh grass three times 
a day ; having which, they require but litle 
feed to keep them ingood thriving order. As 
I am convenient to merchant mills, I get an 
article called sweepings which is sold for that 
purpose, consisting of corn meal, flour and the 
offals of the grain this we mix with milk and 
water and give them for wash. 

Let any one give this plan a fair trial and I 
am convinced they will never again allow their 
hogs to roam about, which not only appears 
slovenly but must keep them in constant fear 
of their breaking into tne grain or other crops. 
If by these plain matter of facts I can induce 
any one to give it a trial, and thereby cause a 
slight improvement in agriculture, the end is 
gained, of 

Respectfully, Yours 8. 





HORTICULTURE. | 





From the American Farmer. 
CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS. 
Normanstone, near Georgetown, D. C. 
Mr. Situ: March 121833. § 

I think I could suggest to friend Sinclair a 
better mode of raising asparagus, than that 
pointed out in his communication in your pa- 
per of the 15th ult. 

In order to have strong plants, a point very 
essential to ensure fine asparagus,the seed bed 
should be dug to the full depth of a spade, say 
12 inches, and the earth thrown out,then filled 
with goed rotten manure, on which the seed 
may be sown, and covered two or three inches 
wth the lightest and best of the soil, and as it 
is of vital importance to keep the seed beds 
carefully clear of weeds, this will be faciliated 
by having them quite narrow, so as to be able 
to reach trom each side without the necessity 
of treading or pressing onthem. ‘The fall so 
soon asthe seeds are quite ripe, is the best 
time to sow them, or as early as possible in 
the spring, the seed should be entirely cleaned 
of the skin and pulp, a very easy operation. 
This mode of sowing ensures strong good plants 
which when only vearlings, will be quite as 
ready to plant in their permanent beds,as two 
year old plants generally are. 

In laying out the beds, which need not ex- 
ceed three feet six inches wide, dig a trench 
in the middle, two feet in width and fifteen in- 
ches in depth, which ull with good short ma- 
nure, and plant thereon two rows only; the 
earth thrown out will be sufficient to cover 
them and to raise the whole bed uniformly, as 
high as needed above the alleys. ‘These nar- 
row beds have the same advantage as the nar- 
row seed beds for clearing aud cutting, and | 
am sure that even single rows would not be 
preferable. It is impossible when there are 
three or four. rows in a bed (unless they be 
crowded too close to each other) to reach to 
cut or cleau from either side without treading 
on the bed. 


In the fall, the haulm should be cut off as 
soon as the seed pods begin to show indications 
of changing to ripeness, lest by awaiting the 
last powerful effort of nature,that of perfecting 
and maturing seed, the plant be weakened ; 
on the other hand if cut earlier, and the season 
continue mild, there would be great risk of 
a fresh crop of heads being thrown up, which 
would equally‘exhaust the plant and destroy the 
hopes of the succeeding season. The haulm 
should be dried tor a few days and then tied up 
in sheaves, and secured for the very useful pur- 
pose of covering lettuce or other small plants 
through the winter, for which it is eminently 
fitted by its lightness, and warmth, without al- 
fording shelter te the ground mice to commit 
their ravages on the crop under its care. 

In dressieg the beds, I prefer, to the old 
mode of covering them with a coat of manure 
through the winter, to remove the soil from the 
roots,taking care not to injure the crowns,then 
fill well in with short manure and replace the 
soil over all ; by this means none is wasted by 
evaporation, but all is at once applied on the 





very object of its application and the effect is 





——————e 
to bring forward the crop full ten days earlie 
than in the usual course. 


Some years ago being in Relgium, I obsery. 
in the neighborhood of Brussels that the gar- 
deners were in the spring covering their aspa- 
ragus beds with a thin batter of clay puddle 
which was smocthed over the surface, and for. 
med somewhat of a coat of plaster of 3 to ay 
inch in thickness. As far as I could make oy, 
from the want of mutual understanding of our 
respective languages, the intention was to pre- 
vent the heads coming too rapidly through the 
surface, and I supposed that the poor spirey 
dwindling straws could never make way , and 
none but stout stems and which by the de. 
lay became more blanched,could emerge to day 
light, but whatever the purport, the produce 
was delicious, and far surpassed, as indeed aj! 
their vegetables do, any that I have met with 
any Where, not excepting even that raised a; 
Chelsea, or the eastern shore of your state. 

I submit these observations as my small con- 
tribution to your valuable periodical, and ae 
hints to be improved upon by more experienced 
men than myself. R 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


THE VINE. 
ITS CULTIVATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Eprrorn,—Permit me,through your va)- 
uable paper,to offer a few remarks en a subject 
which is daily increasing in interest and im- 
portance in our country, the cultivation of the 
vine. I know not that they will be of much 
value, or add any thing to the improvement of 
this interesting branch of husbandry. I would 
indulge the hope, however, that they may net 
be altogether useless. They will be ranged 
under the following heads: 1st. The aceli- 
mating of the European grape. 2d. The im- 
proving of our native varieties. 

The United States, possessing such a vari- 
ety of climate, it was naturally supposed that 
many of the valuable varieties of grape culti- 
vated in Europe would succeed well in this 
country. ‘Thus far our expectations have been 
disappointed in the main. ‘Though a great 
many varieties have been imported from differ- 
ent parts of Europe, but few have been found 
at all adapted to our climate, sufficiently hardy 
to withstand the severity of our winters with- 
out protection ; and these, after a few years, 
invariably become infected with mildew, and 
disappoint the hopes of the cultivator. Wher- 
ever the experiment has been made in differ- 
ent parts of the Union of forming vineyards of 
the European grape, there has been a total 
failure. ‘The cultivation of them for making 
wine is now generally abandoned, and prefer- 
ence given to our native vines. The Europe- 
an grape, Vitis vinirera, is well known to 
botanists as a distinct species, though embrac- 
ing almost an endless variety, which have been 
produced by cultivation. It is said to be the 
only species found in Europe ; and it is a lit- 
tle remarkable that, although we have several 
distinct species of the grape, this is not found 
native on this continent. As it is the most 
valuable of all the species, its naturalization to 





our soil and climate is greatly to be wished. 
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thus becomes but little if any the better accli- | 


mated. No material change takes place in its 
constitution and the solidity of its wood; for 
propagating by layers, cuttings and grafting is 
hut extending the same individual, dividing it 


into many parts, each of which partakes of all | 


the properties, nature and constitution of the 
parent stalk. Whoever has examined and com- 
pared the wood of the European grape with 
that of our native species, must have odse:ved 
» remarkable difference. The Wood of the A- 
merican is much harder and firmer, which fits 
it the better to endure the changes of our cli- 
mate—to resist the cold in winter, and the 
mildew in summer. The change, therefore 
which seems necessary to be effected in the 
European vine, in order to its adaption to our 
climate, is the hardening of its wocd and the 
alteration of its tender constitution. How is 
this to be done ? We think, if it can be done 
at all, it is to be effected by cultivating the 
vine from the seed. It is a general law of the 
vegetable kingdom, that the seed produced by 
any plant, in any climate, will be adapted to 
that climate. Ifthe plant producing this seed 
has been brought from another climate, and is 
uot well adapted to the climate to which it is 
transported, its seed will produce plants better 
adapted than the parent to the climate in which 
they were raised, and after a few generations 
or successive reproductions from the seed, will 
become acclimated: which law seems to have 
its foundation <n an effort of nature to preserve 
and continue the species. We would not in- 
timate, however, that this law holds so univer- 
sally true that all plants of any climate may 
thus become adapted to another and entirely 
different climate. There are some that are pe- 
culiar to certain climates which could never be 
naturalized to another. Of this class are ma- 
ny of the tropical productions. But to a con- 
siderable extent, we think, this law holds true. 
We might adduce several examples, but we 
will notice but one, which is familiar to all. It 
is well known that seed of Indian corn, carri- 
ed from our northern climate to the south, will, 
after a few successive plantings,assume all the 
characteristics of the southern corn. A _ simi- 
lar change will take place in seed brought 
from a southern to a northern climate ; after a 
little time it becomes acclimated. Thus, we 
think, the Virrs vinirera of Europe may be 
acclimated in our country, after a few succes- 
sive reproductions from the seed. But we do 
not draw our opinion solely from analogy, or 
from reasonings from general laws or princi- 
ples, to which there are always some excep- 
tions ; we are not without facts in the history 
of the vine in this country to confirm this o- 
pinion. There are some vines in the United 
States, which on account of their hardy consti- 
tution and adaption to the climate, have been 
taken for native American grapes, but which 
have proved to be seedlings from European 
varieties. The OrwicssurG has been here- 





Short, Esq., in an agricultural address, says : The simplicity of its construction will render 
“The vine, to become acclimated, should be |the manufacture of the article easy and econ- 
raised from the seed. We have made, hither-)omical, and its perfect safety will enable the 
to, wretched progress in this department. _We |chemical operator to dispense with a very ex- 
have gone on from year to year,sticking sickly | pensive and delicate article of apparatus, in the 
cuttings in the earth, brought from Europe or|use of which there is always danger and un- 
Africa acentury ago, and which have been | certainty. 
PEJORATING ever since. Why not, from the Phil. Mag. and Jour. of Science, No. 1, 3d series. 
grapes we can procure, grow a vigorous seed- a pe Sse 
ling progeny at once, and of these again se- CURIOUS ¢ Lot K. 
lect the best ? It is from seed that new and, The Journal of Geneva gives the following 
valuable varieties are invariably to be obtain- | description of a clock exhibited in that city, & 
ed.” ogee by M. Bianchi, of Verona. "This ma- 
It is gratifying that more attention is now | Chine, which is especially remarkable on ac- 
given to tbe cultivation of the vine from the | count of its extreme simplicity, is composed on- 
seed than heretofore. New and valuable va-|!y of a pendulum, a large wheel, two escape- 
rieties may thus be expected to be produced, |™ents, and a quadrature ; such are the visible 
and, what is of greater consequence, better a-|Parts. We must, however, suppose that a pin. 
dapted to our climate than those which are |! and a wheel make ‘the communication be- 
brought from Europe and multiplied by cut-|tween the great wheel and the quadrature, 
The pendulum at 








tings, &c. It is hoped that our cultivators gen- pow we cannot see them. 


erally will give the opinion here advanced the 
test of their experience. Let the seed pro- 
duced in this country from the choicest varie- 
ties of the European grape be sown. When the 
plants have arrive ata bearing state, let the 
seeds of these again be sown, and the vines 
from them, it is probable, will be more hardy, 
and better adapted to our climate, than the o- 
riginal from which they are produced. The 
experiment is worthy the trial, and promises im- 
portant result#. The remarks of the writer un- 
der the second head are reserved for another 














paper. W. W. B. 
Hammond’s Port, Feb. 1833. 
oe amet 
MECHANICS. 








Safety Tube for the combustion of the mixed gasses Oxy- 
gen and Hydrogen, invented by M. Hummings. 


A cylinder, about six inches long, and three- 
fourth of an inch wide, filled with very fine 
brass wires, in length eqnal to the tube. A 
pointed rod of metal, one-eighth of an inch 
thick, is then forcibly inserted through the cen- 
tre of the bundle of wires in the tube, by which 
they are wedged more closely together. The 
intersects between the wires,which are exceed- 
ingly small, are then, in effect, a series of me- 
tallic tubes of very minute diameter ; the cool- 


ing and conducting power of these is far great- | 


er than could be produced in a cylinder of e- 
qual length even filled with discs or wire gauze, 
and there is unbroken continuity, All attemps 
to produce explosion of the gases in this tube, 
or to 1 the flame to return through it,have 
beeni tual. Before the Society of Arts,Mr 


each vibration causes one of the escapements 
to advance the great wheel one tooth, which, 
after this movement, has a pause marking the 
dead second. As there is no metallic moving 
power to set the machine going, we find, on ex- 
amining what keeps up the motion, that the 
pendulum, which is almost out of proportion 
with the clock, descends into a case, and there, 
at each vibration, the ba!!, or bob, that is fur- 
nished with a conductor, approaches alternate - 
ly two poles, to which voltaic piles supply their 
|portion of electricity So that the pendulum, 
when once put in motion, retains it by means 
of the electricity alternately drawn from the 
two poles. This machine, which is equally 
simple & ingenious, is worthy of the attention of 
the artist. Perhaps other interesting results 
may be obtained by employing the electric flu- 
id as a moving power, however alight the force 
such an agent may seem capable of communi- 
cating. Rep. Pat. Inv. 





A vanes Estastisument. The Axe Factory 
of Collins & Co.at Collinsville, formerly Canton) 
Connecticut, is the most complete and extensive 
establishment of the kind in the United States.-- 

They finish from the bar seven hundred axes per 
day. This unparalleled rapidity is by means of 
an ingeniously constructed machine, with which 
the head and eye of the axe is formed, and after 
a few strokes of the hammer, is ready to receive 
the steel, all which is performed in a few seconds. 
The factory went into operation about 5 years «- 
go and has been the means of building up a neat 
ane thriving village ; of affording permanent and 
profitable employment to more than two bun- 
dred persons, and a good market for the neigh 
boring farmers. 
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WINTHROP CAKVET FACTORY. 

Those who have a curiosity to see looms for | 
weaving Carpets, table cioths, &c. of every fig- 
ure that ingenuity can devise, may have that cu- 
riosity gratified by calling at Mr. Gilroy’s shop, 
Fish street. Mr Gilroy has established himself 
in this village for the purpose of carrying on the | 
above business, and as he is a good workman,we 
hope that he will meet with such encouragements 
as his ingenuity and industry may deserve. Our 
Farmers wives and daughters can vow supply 
themselves with carpets equal to the richest Tur- 
key or Brussels by spinning their wool and bring- 
ing itto Mr G, who will put it into the desired 
shape ut a very reasonable price. 

* From the Genesee Farmer. 
FUEL. . 

As many farmers are in the practice of us- 
ing unseasoned wood for fuel, perhaps an esti- 
mate of the actual loss sustained by it, may 
serve to show the importance of an attention 
to this subject. 

It appears from direct experiment made for 
the purpose, that several of the harder and 
more common kinds of wood, when subjected 
in a gree@K state to a temperature of 90° or 100° 
Far. lose rather more than one third of their 
original weight by the evaporation of moisture; 
but when dried at a low temperature it amounts 
to a little less ; so that the average may be 
fairly estimated atone third of the whole weight. 
It has also been determined that the weight of 
such wood when greev, if compared with that 
of water, is on an average about as nine is to 
ten. Admitting that the interstices in a cord 
are equa! to two-filths of the whole bulk, it fol- 
lows that there are seventy-seven solid feet of 
wood, equal in weight to sixty-nine cubic feet 
of water; and as one cubic foot of water weighs 
sixty-two and a half pounds, the weight of a 
cord will amount to four thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-one pounds. A cord must con 
sequently contain one thousand four hundred 
and forty-three pounds of water, or one hun- 
dred and seventy-four gallons nearly. This 
includes only such as is capable of evapora- 
tion at the mean temperature of the atmosphere 
Now it is a well established fact, that the heat 
requisite for the evaporation of a given quanti- 
ty of water is four and a half times the a- 
mount required for heating the same qnantity 
from the freezing to the boiling point. The 
heat therefore requisite for expelling this mojs- 
ture,even after it has become heated to boiling 
is equal to what would be requirvd for heat- 
ing six thousand four hundred and ninety-three 
pounds, or nearly twelve and a half hogsheads, 








from freezing to boiling ; and as it passes off 


in a latent state, the whole of it is totally lost. 
It will also be perceived that the difference 
between green and dried wood amounts to the 
weight of one cord in three, This estimate 
will therefore suggest, when it becomes neces- 
sary to convey wood to a distance, the advan- 
age of causing itto be previously well dried. 
Vhen wood becomes partially decayed, its 
capacity for moisture is increased, at the same 
time that its power of generating heat is dimin- 


ished ; and the conseqnent loss in using such 











Burning of the Treasnry Department at Wash- 
ington. From the National Intelligencer,April }. 


We are sorry to have to announce that the 
Public Building east of the President’s Square, | 
occupied as the Treasury Department, was con- 
sumed by fire yesterday morning, between two 
o'clock and sunrise. 

The fire was first discovered in the room ad- 

joining that of the Chief Clerk of the Department | 
usually Known among the Clerks and other offi- | 
cers by the name of Mr. F. Laub’s Room. It is 

not known whether the fire originated in the) 
floor or the ceiling of the room, the whole being | 
in a blaze before avy one approached it; but no 

doubt appears to be entertained that the fire was, 
accidental, 

The whole room was on fire before the alarm 
was given; and until the alarm was given, even 
the watch walking the pavement in front of the 
Branch Bank (near the spot,) perceived nothing | 
of the fire (the building of the State Department 

interposing.) Every exertion was made, as the! 
people gathered to the spot, finding that it would 
be in vain to attempt saving the building, to res- 
cue the books and papers of the several officers. 
A great deal was saved, by the Clerks and other 
citizens, considering the circumstances. tis ho- 
ped, indeed, that tew books or papers of mnch 
consequence are destroyed. 

lll the books and papers on the ground floor 
are believed to have been saved (in great disorder 
of course) and all those in the third story were 
destroyed. Of the books and papers in the apart- 
ments of the second story, much the greater part 
were saved, 

The offices on the first floor,the books of which 
are saved, were those of the Register of the 
Treasury, the Treasurer, and the First Auditor. 
On the second floor, nearly all the books of the 
First Comptroller, whose office occupied the 
greater number of the rooms were saved, and a 
part of the those belonging to the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in whose immediate 
apartinents the fire was first disceved. 

Of the offices eonnected with the Treasnry 
Department, several of the most extensive are 
kept in other buildings than that destroyed, and 
are of course entirely safe, viz. those of the Sec- 
oud Comptroller, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Auditors, and the Solicitor of the Treasury. 

The papers destroyed were many of them ob- 
solete, and almost all of a date prior to 1820. 
The most important papers destroyed were per- 
haps the correspondence of the Head of the 
Treasury Department which was kept in the 
room where the fire originated. 

lt is a singular circumstance, and one which 
shews unpardonable forgetfulness on the part of 
government that this building was net fire proof. 
Ihe few rooms in the building which were vaul- 
ted escaped the fire,and any business man would 
have supposed it impossible that public documents 
of the highest value should not have been fully 
provided for. 

The correspondent ot the Journal of Commerce 
states that the papers lost all refer to unsetiled ac- 
counts. 





Horrid Murder and attempted Suicide.—We 
learn by a gentleman from Charlestown, says the 
Baston Commercial Gazettee,that a tragical affair 
took place in that town yesterday afternoon. 
Soon after dinner, Mr Aaron Locke, a grain mer- 
chant,entered his house armed with a horse pis- 
tol. His wife, apprehensive from his appearance 
that he intended to do peed to some one, begged 
of him hot to shoot his childr 





as fuel, unless thoroughly dried,is increased to 


J. J THOMAS. 


a far greater amount. 


he dischar; 


en, At that moment 
the pistol ather. The ball struck 
her arm, fractured ibe bone, and passed directly 





through her body,killing her.insiant y ov the spor 
He then seized a ruzor and cut his own throat in 
a shocking manner. When our inforosant left 
however,he was still aliveand it was though; that 
he might recover. We understand that he has ex. 
hibited symptoms of mental alienation,and to this 
cause is probably to be attributed the commission 
of these unnatural deeds. 





Fine.—Five Saw-millx, each carrying two 
saws, were consumed by fire at Sullwater, (Oro. 
no) on Friday night the Sth inst.—The particu. 
lars we have not yet jearned.--We understand 
the mills were owned by Benj. Brown, Esq. of 
Vassalboro’,and Messis.A.W. Babcock and W hire 
& Pilsbury of Orono, and Gen, Treat and W.'T. 
Peirce of this town--whose aggregate loss js es. 
timated to exceed $30,000.—-Penobscot Jour. 


| nal. 





Ship Hellespont.--We learn that the fact of in- 
surance having been effected in this city, atan 
advanced premium,on property on board the Hel. 
lespont, and the circumstance that no notice hag 
been taken by the public prints, of the trisail mast 
and work bench, picked up by the Martha having 

been sent here,as was the case,has revived a fear 
j that the Hellespont was lost. 

There is not the slightest ground for this ap- 
|prehension. The trysail mast and work bench,it 
/is proved beyond all doubt, did not belong to her. 

To whatever vessel the bodies seen by the Mar- 
tha, and the fragments of a wreck brought home 
by her might have pertained,it is impossible that 
they should have kad any connexion with the 
Mellespont.— Boston T'ranseript. 





Great Mortality.—The Spanish “ Redactor” 
contains the following extract from the Caracas 
Gazette of 26th January. Apure is a Depart- 
ment in Venezuela, and the Canton of Calabozo 
is situated some 300 leagues South west of Cara- 
cas. 
Translation. 

Iu the Canton of Calabozo, from which I have 
just arrived,! learned that the fever which a year 
ago desolated the town of Montecal, har again 
made its appearence there,and extended to all the 
other towns of Apure. The ravages of the epi- 
demic are extraordinary. In every house there 
are or have been several persons sick or dead,and 
in some not an individual has been spared. The 
few persons who have the means of removing, 
emigrate toa distant places, abandoning their 
dwellings, cattle and other property. Of the 
poor who are sick, the greater part die, and their 
bodies remain unburied, which increases the im- 
purity of the atmosphere. These disastrous ef- 
fects are aggravated by the want of pliysicians, 
medicines and subsistence. 

The Venezuelian government sent to Apure 4 
physician. medicines, 40 barrels flour, 14 cases 
: vermicelli, 64 arobes of sugar, and 5,000 in cash 
for the relief of the inhabitants. 





Pappy vs Pia.--The risibles of the dwellers on 
Central St. were the other day strongly excited 
by a foot race between a Paddy and a Pig 
Chucky ran for his life, and Patrick run for his 
dinner. Twice, yea thrice did Patrick make 4 
grasp at him, but with a grunt and a bound the 
swine escaped his pursuer. ‘By ——— said 
the Hibernian, the baste is like the Oregon set- 
tlement, the nearer you get to him, the farther 
he is off--I’ll catch him no more,bad luek — 





The Fayette co. Temperance Society (Ky.) 
which was organized three years age with ouly 
ten members, had i to one thousand 01 
the 26th Feb. last. , 
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STATE OF MAINE. 
In the year of our Lord one thousand eight hund: d and | 
thirty-three. 

An Act for the appointment of Justices of Trials. 

Sor. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives, in Legislature assembled, That! 
the Governor, with advice of the Council, be aud | 
hereby is authorized to appoint, in each town wf 
district of this State, entitled to send a Represen- 
tative or Representatives to the Legislature of the 
siate, three suitable persons,resident in said town 
or district, to be Justices of Trials, who shall hold | 
their offices for the term of years, uiless 
sooner removed by the Governor and Council. 

Secor. 2. Be it further enacted, That said Jus- | 
tices of Trials shall be commissioned and sworn | 
in ike manner as Justices of the Peace are, and | 
shail respectively have and exercise all the like) 
powers, authorities and jurisdictions, and be sub- 
yect to all the duties and liabilities, pertaining to | 
Justices of the Peace and of the Quorum for their | 
respecuve Counties ; and shall have original and 
concurrent jurisdiction with the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, in all actions upon contract, wherein | 
the debt or damage demanded shall be over 
twenty dollars and not exceeding fifty dollars, 
and, in such actions, may render judgment for 
damages, not exceeding said sum of fifty dollars, 
and issue and renew executions thereon, in the 
same manner as Justices of the l'eace may issue 
and renew executions on judgments recovered 
before them: Provided, That any party aggriev- 
ed at any judgment, rendered upon issue joined 
in any action, by any such Justice of Trials, shall 
have a right to appeal therefrom to the next Court 
of Common Pleas of the County for which said 
Justice of Trials was appointed, first having re- 
cognised to prosecute said appeal, and pay inter- 
vening costs and damages, in the same mauner 
as is now requisite in making appeals from the 
judments rendered by Justices. and said appeal- 
ed actions, when entered in said Court of Cor- 
mon Pleas, shall have day in, and be proceeded 
upon, beard, tried and disposed of, in all respects 
us actions are to be conducted and disposed of, 
which come to said Court by appeal from the 
judgment of Justices of the Peace. And the same 
fees and allowances shall be had and allowed in 
the Courts of said Justices of Trials, which are 
had and allowed to parties and witnesses, for 
simitar services iu the Courts of Justices of the 
Peace. 

House of Representatives, Feb. 28, 1833. 

This Bill, having been once read in this House, 
was referred to the next Legislature ; and order- 
ed thatthe Bill be published in all the newspa- 
pers that publish the laws of the State. Sent up 
fur concurrence. 

NATHAN CLIFFORD, Speaker. 
In Senate, March 1, 1833. 

This Bill having been one read was ordered te 

be referred and published in eoneurrence with the 


House. 
FRANCIS O. J. SMITH, President. 
A true copy. Attest: 
ROSCOE G. GREEN, Secretary of State. 





ANOTHER muRDER in Ruope Istannv.— We 
learn from the Providence Journal, that James 
Fitzpatrick, an Irishman, who resided at Rock- 
land Factory im Scituate, for some time past, has 
been committed to jail in that city, eharged with 
having murdered, in a most barbarous manner, 
= Fitzpatric, hisown son, a boy five years 

id, Bitdeinas 

_West Somerset  Npnrte Society.—This So- 
ciety is to have a fair at Anson village on Wed- 
vesday the second day of October next. A long 
- of the premiums offered may be seen in the 
es Journal. The trustees are B. Bryant, 

Dinsmore, Wm. Sawyer and John Barstow. 


an enterprising and industrious young man. 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 


DEATHS. 
In Readfield, on the 7th ult. Mr. James Gray, aged 25, 
It is painful to 
record the death of one just entering upon the stage of ac 
tivity and usefulness, but we should quietly submit to the 
dispensations of Him “ who can do no wrong.” 
In Livermore, Feb. 7, Caroline Emmons, daughter of Mr 
David Benjamin, aged 6 years and 10 months. 
There Caroline rests in heavenly grace, 
And triumphs in Almighty grace ; 
There may we ail in glory meet, 
And cast our crowns at Jesus’ feet. 
fn New York, 30th ult. Mr. Jason R. Bartlett, formeriy 
of Hope, Me. aged 37. 


Conqueror & Hickory, 


W il.L stand at the Stable of the subscribe: 


the ensuing year, for the use of Mares, 


CONQUEROR 
Was kept last year by Col. Samuel Jaques, at the Ten Hills | 
Stock Farm, Charlestown, Mass. who considers him the} 
best horse in New England, and has lately been purchased 
at gre ense, to improve the breed of horses in Maine. 
The subscriber has long been in the habit of keeping stud 
horses, and is now satisfied that he has procured the best 
horse thet can be had for that use. Conqueror was bred 
near .)footreal, (Canada) in May, 1825, and was sired by 
a noted Normandy Horse, out of a Blood Mare; he is r- 
sing 15 hands high, and remarkably well grown, combining 
great pov generous spirits, good action, very docile in 
his temper, and of that hardy color, Iron Gray, can trot 14| 
miles in harness within the hour. This horse has taken 3 
gene = in Canada as the best horse in that country. He 
as probably, as much or more than any othor horse now 
living, of the Strains of Blood so well known in N. E. by 
the name of “ the Morgan Breed,” and from the best ac- | 
coun(s the original Morgan horse was made up of the same 
strains of blood as Conqueror. 


HICKORY 
Was sired by the well known horse Old Messenger, whose | 
stock is so highly and justly prized by all who know them, 
for strength and speed in trotting, &c. 
His Dam was the celebrated Mare raised and owned by 
the late 1. Wing, Esq. of Winthrop, whose Colts are well | 
known 1n this vicinity, as being remarkably excelimat. 
Hickory is six years old, 141-2 hands high, of a dark 
éapple grey color, exceedingly well proportioned, and com- 
biuing in 4a uncommon degree, speed, strength and bottom. | 
He was strongly recommended to the pub!ic by the repert of | 
the committee of the Kennebec County Ag.. Society on | 
horses for 1832, and has as many friends and admirers where | 
he is known as any other native horse ; his stock is of great | 
promise, and can be seen and examined near the stable | 
where he will be kept. | 
Certificate of Col. George Meacham, who | 
purchased Conqueror.—I hereby certify that I purchased 
the entire horse Conqueror of Jont. BARLOW, of St. Fran- 
cis, L. C. in March 1882, after searching the Province of | 
Lower Canada for two years to get the best native Stallion. | 
The premium was awarded to Conqueror by the Society for 
the Improvement of the Breed of Horses in L.C. 3 years | 
successively. He was the best horse I could find in the 
Province ; his stock promise well,——first rate. | 
GEORGE MEACHAM. | 
bc The above named Horses are confi- | 
dently recommended to the Public by their 
Obedient Humble Servant 
GEORGE W. STANLEY. | 
Winthrop, April, 1833. 
7 A —_ 
INTERESTING to FARMERS | 
who wish to raise fast and thorough bot- | 
tomed Horses. 
LACK MORGAN, from Vermont, will | 
stand for the use of mares this season, at the Stable of 
A. LANE in Wayne, on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays of each week. S. BEAL’S North Turner, 
Taesdays, and at Capt. J. JUDKINS Monmouth Centre, 
on Thursdays. 
For further particulars, see hand bills. 
JOHN H, WILLARD. 
Wayne, April 12, 1833. 


TOWN ORDERS, Highway Surveyor’s 
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BLANKS, far sale at this office. 


| No part exists wilhe ut ite renovating influence, a: 


the tenderest age or weakest frame under every stage 
man sufferings ;—i* 
purifies the blood of all humors, and ferrets 
levery disease, however dee p se ated, and pertorming a cure 
preserves health and prolongs life 


| purse. 


* 4 . 
FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 
REGULAR meeting of this Society will 
be held on MWednesday evening neat, at the Brick 
School-house in this village. 
Question For Discussion—Which affords the most 
happiness, a Savage or a Civilized life? 
Per order, Wa. NOYES, Sec'y 
April 15 





JUST RECEIVED, 

A FRESH SUPPLY OF 
HYGEIAN VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINE, 

V AN is subject to only one nea ovis- 


KASE—that is, fo impurily of the blood 
Every disease that can possibly assail 


’ 


the human system, arises frem the impurity of this fui 

when 
it becomes impure no part is safe from disease This valu- 
able remedy being compounded of vegetable matier, and 
warranted on oath not to contain a particle of mercurial 
minfera! or chemical substance, tis found to be harmless to 
of hu- 
* operation is benign and pleasant It 
out the root of 


6 


The above for sale by 
DAVID STANLEY. 
Winthrop, April 5, 1833. 


I would call the attention of the public to a 
communication, recently published in the American 
Advovzte, and some other papers, signed by one Rufus K- 
age, a merchant of Hallowell, whieh 

Medicine, sold by my agents, as being counterfeit, or ov 

a base imitation of the “genuine Hygeian Universal Medi- 
cine.” This gentleman, (if the term be not misapplied) u 
dertakes with the boldnes and quackery of a Paracelieas, to 
make the public believe against the evidence of their s 

and against the evid*nce resulting from the numerous cures 
which have beca effected bv the Medicine sold by my : gents, 
that the article which they sell, isan imposition upon abe 
public, originating in deception, aud fraudulently sek! to th 


representa the abv 


| community to cheat them out of their money without bene! 


ing their health.—But permit me to ask who is this Rufus 
« Page ? and what was his elject in the above comment 
tion? Did he not presume that the Medicine sold by my 
agents was as satisfactory tu the community and as benetic 
ial to the persons who use it, as that which is sold by his 
agents t Now I venture te assert that this re the case, and 
that the communication signed by the said Page originated 
in his avarice, which if the public do not altogether muisrey 
resent him, 1s to say the least, as promiment a tran im his 
character as his medical knowledge or skill. Did not this 
Mr. Page think that by publishing the above communication, 
that he could draw away the custom from my agents, and 
thereby increase the sale of the Medicine by his own? 
Here then is the secret of the matter—the reasoning of his 
And when any person permits his avarice to got the 
better of his judgement, he cares but li:tle what he says, and 
follows not strictly the latter part of what is said to bave 
been the dying injunction of on old man to his son—** My 
son, get money honorably if you can ; but at all events get 
money.”” Now I do not preiend to know the virtue or char- 
acter of the Medicine sold by Mr. Px ge; but 1 can aseurs 
the public that I unhesiiat:ngly vouch for the genuineners of 
that sold by agents as the Mygiean Vegetable Universal 
Medicine, German College of health, Gottenburg.—! 
would alse refer the public to the character of my agents 
throughout the State. I have authorized the following gen- 
tlemen in Maine, among hundred's of otbers, to vend this 
Medicine for me—J. Pease & Co. Portland. H. M. Prescett, 
Brunswick. T. ‘Tibbets, Topsham. J Wilkinson, Bath 
Willard Sne!!, Augusta. D. Fletcher, Post Master, Sidney 
Doct. 8. Plaisted, Waterville. Fletcher & Bates, Norridge- 
wock. 8S. Bryan, Anson. Mf. Chandler of Dixmout. Hall 
& Holden, Bangor. David Stanley Wisthrop. IW. & J. 8. 
Smith, Old Town. A. Cary, Greese. M. Crocker, Paris. 
Now | ask the community if they can reasonably believ: 
that all these gentleman are dupes, and concerned in carry 
ing on a deception to defraud them of their money, or would 
they be likely to be deceived? It would not be so easy to 
deceive so many men of undoubted integrity and intelligence, 
even were I disposed so to do. I think it would require a 
portion of Rufus K, Pages’ skill to accomplish an object so 
difficult to obtain. Of this, however, I am perfectly willing 
the public should judge. 

ARNOLD ARMSTRONG, 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


————————— 











For the Maine Farmer, 
POET'S DREAM. 
Sleep softly kissed the poet’s brow— 
Before him rose life’s scene— 
Its opening pomp—its awful close 
Weil suited poet’s theme. 


Hoe saw the sceptre princes swayed 
Wrested in mortal fight— 

Tho power the pomp the pride of kings 
Go down in darkest mght. 





Ambition rushed, bis name t’ inscribe 

High on the roll of fame— | 
He found no altar but the grave, 
And left the world no name. 


Then glory’s son's best deeds were sung 
Beneath the trophied dome— 

He heard the shout, and smiled, and Fame 
Stood pointing at his tomb. 


The miser grasped with tremulous hand 
His ill gained cankering store, 

And yielded up his parting ghost, 
Breathing a sigh fur more. 


The son of science, upward pressed 
With zea! and menta! pain— 

From science’ gushing fount he drank, 
But thirsied still again. 


The brightest roseate morn of youth 
Ere noon by storms was drest— 

And manhood’s high meridian sun 
Sank in the murmuring west. 


Frail beauty, who o’er hearts once swayed 
The sceptre ofher power— 

Denied the magic of her charm 
in ages blighting hour. 


Hope, anchored in the clefied rock, 
Smiled tho’ al! else was riven— 

But ah—by earth's severest shock 
Her fragile bark was driven, 


His slumber broke—his spirit sighed— 
What's man? what pomp of life? 

Ah—what can mortals build upon? 
What save from mortal strife t 


Man's mind grasps at infinity, 
Ifloosened from the sod— 
Oh—let it spring trom bitterness 
And seek it’s Maker, God. 
Winthrop, April 2, 1833. Eouivs. 
A Rippre. 
Pray tcll me, Ladies, if you can, 
Who is the highly favored man, 
Who, though he’s married many a wife, 
May be a bachelor all his life ? 
A Clergymau. 
Handsome women, when intoxicated by the 
fame of adulation, often-render themselves ridic- 
eulous bya thousand indirections, even in the 
eyes of their admirers. 


Celibacy.——Is a miserable lot. It is a branch- 
less tree growing up but to decay, without a limb 
to shelter its trunk from the storms of existence. 





*Say Jack,” said a traveller to a negro who stood by the 
side Sum? deasan he 
my name be Jack t" ‘I guess at it.” ‘Den guess your way 





continue to carry on the Blacksmithi.g business in all its 
various branches the present season. 


perior quality, which will be sold low for cash or approved 
credit. 








HORACE GOULD 


OULD inform his friends and the public 


that he has returned to Winthrop Village, and will 


He will be pleased 
to waiton those who may favor him with their custom. | 


He expects an assortment of PLOUGHS in season of a su-| 


i] 
Wantep, a Guvop Journeyman Biacksmirn 


Also, a Goop woop workman at the Ploughmaking 
business, to whom good encouragement Will be given. 


April 5, 1833. 
LIST OF LETTERS 





Dea. Perkins 

Charlotte Sianley 

Benj. Stevens 

Howard Stevens 

To either of the Deacons 
of the Baptist Church (2; 
Awmasa ‘Tinkham 
James Towle 

S. Thomas 

Daniel Witham 
Nathaniel Wing 
Nathaniel Whiting 

Otis Whittemore (2) 
Elias Whiti g 

Samuel White 

Moses White 

T. Wood 

Andrew Wood 


Clarisa Allen 
Luther L. Allea 

D. Chaunaler 
David Daniels 
Samuel Fisher 
John E. Follet 
Cyrus Foster 
Charles Greenleaf 
Walter Haines 
Lorenzo Holmes 
Priscilla Harvey 
Charles Higgins 
John Loverimg (2) 
Nath’) McLaughlin 
Hanneh Mitchell 
Lucy Oreutt 

John Packard 
Sumner B. Pullen 
GEORGE W. STANLEY, Post Master. 


IMPROVED FARMING STOCK 
FOR SALE. 
ULL Youne Sin Isaac, bred by Hon. Joun 


WELLS, Boston, five years old last Sept. Is a full 
blood of the three most celebrated breeds of Great Britain, 
viz. one half improved Short Horn, and one quarter 
Herefordshire, ond one quarter Bakewell’s breeds. 
He has very fine bone, and light offal, with great width 
and bulk «f carcass. He is considered by competent judges, 
superior in points, and equal in pedigree to any Bull in this 
State. He is not offered tor sale for any fault. He has ta- 
ken the first premium of the Ken, Co. Ag. Society, and al- 
so that of one of the most respectable County Societies in 
Massachusetts. His progeny (which can be shown) is 
weil liked. 
Buti Norpro, also bred by Mr. Wells, 3 
ears old last June—is likewise full blooded of the improved 
English breeds. Was got by the imported improved short 
horn bull Admiral, which was a grandson on both sides, of 
the famous bull Comet, who was seld in England at CoL- 
Line's sale for 1000 guineas or $4,666 67!! 
Dam by the imported Herefordshire bull 
Sir Isaac, which was presented to the Mass. Ag. Society, 
by Admirul Sir Isaac Coffin, of the Royal Navy. 
Grand-dam ‘C'win Morner by imported short 
horn bull Holderness, from an imported cow of the Bake- 
well stock. He has taken the second premium of the Mass. 
Show, when there was an unusual competition.* 
Also, Cows and Heifers of the imported im- 
proved breeds, of large size, fine points, and good dairy 
properties. Will also probably have for sale in the course 
of the Spring—Calves of both sexes, from first rate cows by 
the first mentioned bull. 

Also PIGS of the Bedford and Mackay breeds. 
. SANFORD tlHOWARD. 

Vaughan Farm, Hallowell, March 16, 1833. 
* For further particulars, see New England Farmer, 
Vol. Vill. p. 315, and Kennebec Farmer, No. 7. 








HE subscriber is desirous of hiring out 

her F.ARM, siwated in the northerly part ef Wayne, 

on which is half of a two story house and two barns.— 
There is sixty acres of Land, much of it under improvement, 
a fine tity of hay cut annually on it—tillage, pasturage, 
wher The rent will be reasonable, as it will relieve a 
widow ef care and trouble. Immediate possession given. 
For further information call on Sam’| Wood ef HW inthrop. 
TABATHY JENNINGS. 





to Epping.’ 





HEALTH SECURED — 


By the use of the Hygeian Vegetable Unive;. 


sal Medicines of the British College of 
Health, Londen, 


HE subscriber has been appointed Agent 
(by Rufus K. Page, General Agent for the State of 


Maine) and will keep constantly on hand the real genuine 
Morrison’s Pills, which he will sell as low as can be bough; 


n the State. RANSOM BISHOP, Agent. 
Winthrop, April 5, 1833. 





COMMISSIONER’S NOTICE. 
WE having been appointed by the Hon, 


Judge of Probate for the County of Kennebec, to 


Remaining in the Post Office at Winthrop, April 1, 1833. | receive and examine the claims of the creditors of Charles 
| Rebecea Allen 


Harris, late of Winthrop, in said County, yeoman, deceas. 


ed, whose estate is represented insolvent, give notice tha 
six months from the 26th day of March last, have been al. 


lowed to said creditors to bring in and prove their claims. 
and that we wil! attend the service assigned us, at the Dwel. 
linghouse of Samuel Wood, in said MWVinthrop, on the sec. 


ond Monday of May next, at two o’clock P.M. and on the 
second Monday of July next, at two o’clock P. M and ox 


the second Tuesday of September next, at two o’clock P.M. 
We shall sit until 5 o’clock P. M. of each and every of the 
aforesaid days. SAM’L WOOD, 

JOSEPH TINKHAM. 
Winthrop, April 3, 1833. 


REAL ESTATES 


AT AUCTION. 


Witt positively be sold at public auction, 
to the highest bidder, on SATURDAY the 
inst. at ONE o'clock P. M. at the late residence of Elna. 
than Swift in Winthrop, 10 acres of good Pasturage and 
also 15 acres of Mowing and Tillage Land, being a part of 
Elnathan Swift’s old farm, situated in the Western part of 
Winthrop, near Mr. Heory Stanley’s. ‘Terms of sale made 
known at the place of sale. For further particulars ea 
quire of GEO. W. STANLEY, Auctioneer. 
Winthrop, April 2, 1833. 


NOTICE. 

W. J.STEVENS, 
Carriage and House Painter, Gilder and 
Glazier. 
yy ovrp inform his friends and the pub- 

lic, that he has taken the Shop lately occupied by 
E. W. Kelly. He flatters himself that by the long exper 
ience he has had in the business, and paying strict attentios 
thereunto, he will be able to du his work in the best manner 
and in the most fashionable style; and by se doing, thow 
who may favor him with their custom may rest assured tha 
their work will be done to their entire satisfaction, and # 
short notice. 7 
N. B. Old Chaises repainted and var- 
nished at short notice, and in style. Miwed Painw 
and Putty for sale. All orders strictly attended to. 
Winthrop, March 7, 1833. 


FOR SALE AT THE WINTHROP 
BOOK STORE, 
OBB’S Manual on the Mulberry tree, with 


suitable directions for the culture of silk. 
Movbray on Poultry—Flint’s Lectures. - 
Also, a geveral assortment of SCHOOL BOOKS- 
Miscellaneous works, and S7'ATIONARY. 


BLANKS. 


A genera! assortment for sale at this office. 


THE MAINE FARMER 


IS ISSUED EVERY MONDAY MORNING. 
Terms.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance. #29 
if payment is delayed beyond the year. 
No subscriptionsare received for a less term than one yes" 
No paper will be discontinued at any time, without ps) 
ment of all arrearages and for the volume which she! 
then have been commenced, unless at the pleasure of 























DiREcTION or Letters. All communieationsfer pe” 
cation must be directed te the Editor. 
All money sent or letters on business must be directed, 7°" 





Wayne, April 2, 1833. 


paid, 1o Wu. Norzs & Co. 








